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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 


(Coetinued from page 691 ) 


The following incident furnishes a curious il- | 
. . . . } 
lustration of the manner in which some of the 


inhabitants of newly settled countries live; es- 


pecially where slavery prevafts 
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ing toward Georgia, it seemed very unlikely that 
I should be able to fulfil my prospect of a visit 
to Friends there. My mind wasa good deal 
depressed, as I found | could not comfortably 
give up the prospect ; but on the morning of the 
21st, He whom my soul loves, and whom I de- 
light to serve, condescended to open my way with 
clearness to proceed, although my companion was 
absent and our horses not found. I felt my mind 
deeply bowed in reverence, and gave up cheer- 


| fully, in the full belief, that He who had thus 


far been with me, would still go with me; and 
although nothing but discouragement prevails as 
to the outward, yet blessed be his holy name, in 
his adorable mercy he never fails to help the 
humble. O thou who givest me this faith! I 
pray thee, keep me in the way I should go, and 


| thou shalt be my God; I will not love another, 
| nay, nor any thing this world affords, like unto 


: — | thee, for thou hast dealt bountifully with me in 
Qn our way to Knoxville in Tennessee, we | 


this trying time; thy love shed abroad in my 


entered a wilderness part of the road one morn-| heart has been life unto me; and the discourage- 
ing, and having rode about seventeen miles, called | ments, which as a thick cloud hung round about 
ata spacious looking house for the purpose of'| me, are dispelled by the brightness of thy appear- 


getting breakfast, supposing from its appearance | 
we should be furnished with a good meal; but | 
we were disappointed, for on applying to the 
landlord, he said they should have to kill and | 
dress a pig before we could have breakfast. I) 
told him we could not wait so long, and would | 


do without meat; upon which his daughter re- | 
plied, they had neither bread nor meal, and must | 


To | 


grind the corn before they could serve us. 
this I objected, on account of the detention, and 
told her, I saw they had sweet potatoes growing, 
and if they would boil some of them for us, and 


give us some milk, we would make out a meal ; | 


ing—good is thy will, O! Lord. 

Henry Hull pursuing his religious service, was 
joined ‘about ten days afterwards, by his com- 
panion Joshua Lord and the other Friend, who 
recovered their horses after riding more than 
two hundred miles in search of them. 

After noting his arrival at Charleston, South 
Carolina, he remarks :— 

We had a meeting with the few Friends resi~ 
dent here, and those from the north and east 
who board here during the winter ; also one with 


upon which the black girl said, there was no | the inhabitants more generally, both held in the 


milk in the house. We then concluded to go to 
the next inn, where we broke our fast, between 
twelve and one o'clock. 

Near the end of the year (1799,) while on the 
way to South Carolina and Georgia, the following 
occurrence took place. 

During this time our horses strayed away, and 
my companion, Joshua Lord, accompanied by 
another Friend, set out in search of them. The 
rivers and creeks being much swollen by the long 
continued rains, we were very thoughtful how 
our friends would fare in the pursuit, and in look- 


house belonging to Friends. The crying injus- 
tice and cruelty of slavery, had frequently engaged 
my attention during the course of this journey ; 
but never more than while I was in this place, 
where this oppressed race are very numerous, 
and are frequently sold at auction like cattle. At 
one of these sales I was much affected, in hearing 
a young colored man pleading his cause. ‘His 
aged father and mother, and his wife and child, 
were all mounted upon a stage, so that they 
might be seen by the bidders; they being about 
to be sold. The young man stepped up and 
stood by them, but was soon ordered down, He 
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said he wanted to be sold with them—but was 
told that he could not, as it was a sale to satisfy 
a mortgage upon the others, in which he was not 
included. He pleaded with very affecting and 
moving language, to show how hard it was to be 
separated from his family ; but it was all to no pur- 
pose. When he saw that his prayers were un- 
heeded, and that the others would be sold without 
him, he burst into a flood of tears, and in the 
anguish of his feelings besought them rather to 
kill him ; for, said he, I had rather die than be 
separated from my family—upon which he was 
dragged off the scaffold and driven away. The 
company went on bidding, apparently as unaffect- 
ed as though the auctioneer had been selling 
sheep, while the screams and prayers of the aged 
parents, and the bereaved wife with her infant in 
her arms, went up to heaven in behalf of them- 
selves, and especially for the poor young man, 
who had been so inhumanly torn away from them. 
Besides these victims to cruel and anti-christian 
avarice, there was a large number more confined 
in a cellar, which were brought out and sold to 
different purchasers. Thus it is, that near rela- 
tives are often violently separated, never more to 
see each other in this world!!! 


This southern journey appears to have been 
ended by the visit to Charleston, for immediately 
after the foregoing affecting passage, we find the 
subjoined account of bis return home. 

In the early part of the second month, (1800,) 


Isold my horse, and embarked on board a schooner | 


of about seventy tons burthen, bound for New 
York. We bad a fine wind in our favor for about 
three days, when it came directly ahead, and 
commenced one of the most violent storms any 
of us had ever witnessed. There were seventeen 
passengers pent up in asmall cabin, one of whom 
was a sea captain, who said he had been to the 
East Indies three times, and crossed the Atlantic 
many times oftener, but was never in so great a 
storm before. It continued six days and nights, 
and our vessel being tight and well balanced, 
laid well to the wind—though her rigging and 
sails had the appearance of a wreck when the 
storm abated. At times we concluded we should 
never see the land again—the sea beating over 
us so violently, that no one could remain on deck ; 
the helm was lashed, and the companion-way 
door shut close to prevent our being overwhelmed 
with waterin the cabin. Thus we passed several 
long winter nights, without any light—the jug 
containing our supply of oil being broken at the 
commencement of the gale. The consternation 
which prevailed in the night, when it was ex- 
pected the waves would swallow us up, was great 
indeed—though at times a comfortable silence 
prevailed. In common with my companions in 
the voyage, I gave up all hope of ever seeing 
home, yet was favored with resignation, and had 
po fear of death; and at one time, when the 
terrible roaring of the elements, with the crack- 
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ing of our vessel, aroused all hands out of their 
beds, I was favored to remain perfectly quiet in 
mine, expecting every moment to be the last, ere 
we were swallowed up. QO, then, the most anxious 
desire I had was, that my dear connexions and 
friends might know how calmly and undismayed 
I met death, and the comfortable evidence I felt, 
that in my late dedication I had not been allured 
by cunningly devised fables. I was renewedly 
confirmed in my mind, that “verily there isa 
reward for the righteous,” and that the peace 
which our Lord Jesus Christ gives his followers, 
cannot be wrested from them by any of the ad. 
versities of time. Although, from the greatness 
of the apparent danger, I came to the conclusion 
that I should not see my home again, attended 
| with feelings of great tenderness of affection for 
| my beloved family and friends, yet hope revived 
in the midst of the storm, and a belief that we 
should not be lost, in which my mind was cen- 
tered in quiet reliance upon Him, who will as- 
suredly do right. 
When the wind changed and the storm abated, 
the sailors had much to do to put our vessel in 
a trim for sailing, her bowsprit tein sprung and 
the rigging and sails much torn. 
As soon as we arrived at New York, I engaged 
/a passage for Poughkeepsie, and soon reached 
| home, where I found my family well, for which, 
and the many preservations and favors I witness- 
ed in this arduous journey, I am humbly thank- 
ful. 

His mind, for several years, had been deeply 
| exercised with a prospect of duty, to pay a reli- 
gious visit in the love of the Gospel, to Friends 


|and others in Great Britain and Ireland; and 


in the year 1810, he obtained certificates from 
| his Monthly and Quarterly Meeting, liberating 
| him for this important embassy ; and the Yearly 
| Meeting of ministers and elders having also fur- 
nished him with the requisite credentials, he 
embarked for Liverpool in the sixth month of 
that year. Whilst laboring under the prospect 
of leaving his beloved home and relations, to 
fulfil this engagement of duty, he penned the fil- 
lowing remarks, viz : 

2nd day of second month, 1810. In retire- 
ment and under a solemn impression of mind, I 
am led to look at the prospect I have submitted 
to my friends, which looks awful from its great- 
ness, and my littleness, with the sacrifices to be 
made, if way should open for me to go, having 
a dear wife and children, for whose comfort in 
life 1am so desirous, that I am willing to exert 
my strength in laboring for their subsistence, both 
day and night, if necessary. To leave these, and 
a circle of near friends and connexions, seems 
nothing short of forsaking all, I trust, for the 
Gospel’s sake. I think no prospect of accumulat- 
ing worldly treasure, would be an inducement 
for me to leave them and encounter the perils of 
a voyage across the ocean. My home is comfort- 
able, and having lately commenced the interest- 
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ing employment of farming, I have the consoling 
rospect of soon being clear of the cumber of a 
multiplicity of business, in which I have hereto- 
fore been too much engaged ; the profits of which, 
however great, would never induce me to engage 
therein again. Oh! that the ministers of the 
Gospel in our Society may keep clear of the en- 
tanglements of the world, especially those that 
are inseparable from trade and commerce ! 
I attended to the clear intimations of Truth in 
my own mind, I never should have engaged in 
them, but the Searcher of hearts knows, that it 
was not in rebellion that I gave up to the judg- 
ment of others in this respect. Through ador- 
able mercy, I have experienced the condescension 
of Israel’s Shepherd to be great towards me; and 
he hath at times been pleased to impress my 
mind with Gospel love, under the influence 
whereof I have endeavored to labor in the abil- 
ity received for the good of mankind, that they 
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the praise of his great and worthy name. In 
these services I have sometimes been at a dis- 
tance from my home, for a considerable length 
of time, and found that I have served a good 
Master, his love sufficiently compensating for the 
privation of domestic comforts, and the endearing 
ties of nature; that now I think I can say as I 
have sometimes thought, when I apprehended the 
probability of a final separation being near, that 
there is no part of my life to which I can recur 
with so much satisfaction, as the time I have 
spent in the service of the Gospel. I am sensible 
































































































. vices, and was, I trust, thankful to be made sen- 
_ sible thereof. It is a great work, and we had 
* need to die daily, if favored to keep even pace, 
Je neither too fast, nor yet too slow; and the fer- 
rent desire of my mind in the present prospect 
he Is that I may continue to be resigned to Divine 
of disposal, and if way should open, to go in that 
i littleness which prefers: others to ourselves ; for 
t surely I may say with Gideon, my father’s family 
fl. is poor in Manassah, and [ am the least in my 
lather’s house ; yet there is strength in Omni- 
™ potence, and if he is pleased to separate me to | 
J the work, good is his will. Next to this is the 
sed sympathy and unity of the brethren ; if favored 
ot, with this, it will bea confirmation to the first :— 
x “by one spirit are ye baptized into one body, 
‘a and also to drink together in the spirit, said the 
a apostle ; that with sincere desires to do right, I 
i have again thrown myself as amongst my friends, 
oth who, | believe will do what is best. 
ol (To be continued.) 
= A perpetual conflict with natural desires seems 
the Bo be the lot of our present state. 
a Dr. JoHNson. 
Is of BF When the best things are not possible, the 
- host may be made of those that are. 





Hooker. 








Had | 


might come to walk in the light of the Lord, to | 


that [ have sometimes made misses in my ser- 
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Notice of Evizasetu Smita, wife of David 
Harris Smith, of Bradford, England, who 
died 7th mo. 3, 1853, aged 46 years. 


There are many stones in the Lord’s spiritual 
building. Some of them occupy a very promi- 
| nent place, obvious to every passer by ; and there 
| are comparatively hidden ones, who, nevertheless, 
hold important positions. They are known and 
| regarded by the great Head of the church, and 
are in near fellowship with its living members. 
| In this class may be ranked the dear friend above 
named. From early life she gave indications of 
the renovating power of Divine grace in her 
| heart ; and being deprived of the tender care of 
|a beloved mother, when only about fifteen years 
| of age, it was instructive to observe the manner in 
| which she was enabled, as an only daughter, from 
| that early age to her marriage, to enter into and 
| conduct the domestic affairs of her bereaved father. 


She was beloved by the relatives and friends 
| who surrounded her, for herkind and affectionate 
disposition, her humble and diffident deportment, 
| her watchful care in all things to walk worthy of 
our high Christian calling, and consistently with 
her profession as a member of our religious So- 
ciety. 
In the training of her children, and the con- 
ducting of her household affairs, she was anxious 
| to avoid everything inconsistent with Christian 
simplicity, and the standard of Truth ; and she 
| had for some years acceptably filled the station of 
| Overseer. 
| Fora considerable time our dear friend had 
| been in a delicate state of health. In the forepart 
| of the year 1850, her two youngest children had 
an attack of whooping cough: she took the com: 
plaint, and it left a susceptibility of the lungs, 
| which, ere long, excited serious apprehensions on 
her account. In the autumn of that year she had 
| a hemorrhage from the lungs ; and the winter was 
| spent with her family, at Hastings. She passed 
the greater part of the two following ones at Tor- 
quay. The warmer atmosphere was congenial, 
and seemed .to have a favorable effect on her 
health : yet she appears to have had an abiding 
impression of the uncertainty of her long con- 
tinuance here. It was evident to her family, 
from her domestic arrangements, and her occa- 
sional remarks, that her mind was preparing for 
the change which was approaching ; and, to her 
husband, she sometimes expressed herself more 
fully on this deeply interesting subject. 


In the afternoon of the 22d of Sixth month, 
she had a severe hemorrhage, which continued, 
with little intermission, until the evening of the 
25th. During this time she was kept in a sweet, 
quiet frame of mind. She said she did not see 
how it would terminate, but that she felt nothing 
but peace; all condemnation was taken away, and 
she believed she should be accepted. 

During the few remaining days of her life, she 
had at times considerable difficulty of breathing ; 
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<< 


but it was instructive to those who had the piivi- 
lege of attending upon her, to matk the peaceful- 
ness in Which she was preserved, atid the evident 
ripening for her eternal inheritatiee, 


She said, she had for several days been much | 
domtor.cd With this passage of Scripture, ws Thou 


wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mina 1, 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” She | 
could now sleep but little, but dozing, now and 


, this death 7” 


hands and said, “Oh, yes :” 
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He assented, and expressed his 
belief that the last conflict would soon be over, 
engititing if she still continued to feel the sup. 


—— presence of the Lord, and that Christ he 


aviour was precious? She lifted up both he 

SD as Satmshs 

Auusuy, 80 erred 

as searcelv to be heard, “ He is not wanting x 
this hour.” 

From this time she gradually sunk ; and abot, 


then, she asked her husband if it was right for | three o’clock, appearing like one going to sleep, 
her to spend her time thus, when it was so short. | the silver cord was gently loosened, which boun( 
At another time, she said to him, “Thou hast | her spirit to its earthly tabernacle ; and her sor. 
been anxious that I should feel a fullassurance of | rowing friends are comforted by the firm belief, 
acceptance ; I now have that. All fear of death | that her ransomed spirit was permitted to join 
is taken away, andI have a bright prospect before | that glorious company who surround the throne, 
me.” She had great pleasure in hearing the Holy | and sing the song of Moses and of the Lamb— 
Scriptures read—they had always been very pre- | Annual Monitor. 
cious to her—requesting, at one time, to hear the 
17th chapter of John. 

On Sixth-day, Ist of Seventh month, she ap- 


peared so much better, that a ray of hope seemed From the brief account we have of the early 
to dawn on her anxious relatives that her time | Jife of Alexander Jaffray it appears that he wis 
might be somewhat prolonged ; but, during the | born at Aberdeen, in Scotland, in the year 1614, 
night, a change took place, which shewed them | Of his youthful training he says, “ My parents, 
that it was ordered otherwise, by Him who can- | though in every thing they were most tender, 


MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER JAFFRAY.* 


not err, even in his most mysterious dispensations. 

On Seventh-day she seemed to be remarkably 
strengthened for the work which remained to her 
onearth. She felt that her day was drawing to 
a close, and said she had no desire to see the 
dawn of another morning. She was usually sen- 
sible of Divine help and support, while she had 
interviews with different members of the family, 
imparting suitable counsel to her children, and 
giving directions on various subjects to her beloved 
relatives. She made some touching remarks to 
her beloved and only brother, and, tenderly 
sympathising with her husband in anticipation of 


and evidenced much love and respect to me, yet 
not being themselves much acquainted with the 
great advantage there is in breeding young one 
timely in the fear of God, and keeping then 
closely and diligently at their studies, in thi 
they were some way deficient.” 

“ Yet the goodness of God was such that all 
this while he was watching over me, so that I wa 
preserved from falling into any scandalous, know 
sin.” 

In his twentieth year he travelled throug) 
France, and there witnessing much gross evilan/ 
licentiousness, from which he was through “ th 


his loss, she said to him, “It will be a severe 
stroke to thee, but thou wilt be supported. The 
separation is only for a short time, and then we | and a full purse,” he afterwards remarks, This 
shall meet again. The world and all its concerns | hath many times given me occasion to think ¢ 
sink into insignificance at such a time as this;| recommending to my children not to ventur 
they appear to me asa heap of rubbish.” In upon such a way of travelling abroad, until they 
allusion to the evidence of acceptance mercifully | have first attained to some more experience, ¢ 
granted her, and to the help vouchsafed to her | pecially in the knowledge of God and the funds 
for the discharge of these debts of conjugal, pa- | mentais of religion. Without this, to travel | 
rental, and Christian love, to those whom she | France or elsewhere, as I did, and the most pat 
was about to leave, she remarked, that “it was | of young men do, is to expose them, not only 
not of herself, but of the Lord; it was all of| the hazard of being tempted to all abominabl 
grace, no merit of her own ; O, no! all of mercy.” | vices, but to be insnared in the abominable ani 
About eleven o’clock she desired the doctor to gross errors of Popery.” 
be sent for, and took leave of him, expressing|~ He was married very early in life, and remarls 
her satisfaction in what he had done forher. Not| respecting his deportment in this responsibl 
long after, she requested that her two elder position, “ My ignorance of God made me slo¥ 
children might be called, expressing her wish |in seeking to him, and unclose in my walking 
that all might be kept quiet, and her hope that | with him, in my private conversation, and in 0! 
patience would be granted her to the end; de-| family; performing duties, whether in a m0 
siring those around to pray for her, that if it was | private or public manner, but very seldom, a” 


the Lord’s will, the time might be cut short. superficially, though I durst not omit doing them 
After this the breathing became more difficult, | ——___ ; a 


and continued so till about two o’clock in the| Compiled for the Review from his Diary, and tt 
morning, when she said to her husband, “Is not account of Friends in Scotland by John Barclay. 


goodness and kind providence of God’”’ wonder 
fully preserved, though allowed “ much liberty 
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yet there was nothing more than a resting on 
that, either on the week or sabbath days.” 

«J desire here to admonish my children to be- | 
ware of this lifeless formality and laziness, but to | 
be diligent in seeking God in private, morning | 
and evening. Not that I intend a tying up to 
particular hours ; there may be much formality | 
anda snare in that ; and yet there should be dili- | 
gent heed taken, that whilst the evil of this be | 
shunned, another snare be not run upon, that of | 
growing slack and negligent in prayer. Though | 
[dare not peremptorily tie to hours in the day, | 
yet that day in which God is not more than once | 
sought to by prayer is not well spent.” He fur-| | 
ther commends the practice of families being | 
assembled for reading the Scriptures, and of | 
parents being engaged in spiritual exercises and 
prayers for their children, it may be, at times 
apart with one whose disposition or temper par- 
ticularly needs it, “ which doubtless would be a 
blessed means of doing much good, and is pro- 
mised as a blessing to the families under the 
gospel. Zech. xii. 12, 13.” 

“The right performance of such duties in a 
conscientious and loving way would make more 
reverence, love and comfortable fellowship to be 
among all sorts of relations, which many times is 
wanting ; God either justly depriving, even 
sometimes his own children, of the comforts of|n 
these enjoyments, or imbittering them with many 
sour fits of distempered passions, for their negli- 


gence of conversing in this spiritual way to- 
gether.” 

Alexander Jaffray appears at this time to have 
been attached to the Presbyterian form of wor- 


ship, in connexion with the Kirk of Scotland, 
and to have been very highly esteemed, both in 
religious and civil life. The Scottish Parliament 
made choice of him in 1649 and 50 as “a wise, 
pious and discreet man,’’ to be one of the dele- 
gates sent to Holland, to confer with King Charles 
the 2d, and negotiate the terms on which they 
would espouse his cause and invite him to Scot- 
land as their King. The plain and unassuming 
sincerity which marks his account of this i impor- 
tant matter will commend it tothe reader. “ In 
the year 1649, I being then a member of Par- 
liament for the town of Aberdeen, was sent to 
Holland with the Earl of C ‘assillis, Lord Brodie, 
and Lord Liberton, for to treat with, and bring 
home our young King. I shall spare to mention 
many things for shortness ; only, by the way, I 
must observe this, that having gone there in the 
simplicity of our hearts, minding what we con- 
ceived to be our duty, it pleased the Lord to bring 
us safely off without any snare or entanglement. 
But being again sent there by the Parliament, in 
the year 1650, for that same business, we did 
sinfully both entangle and engage the nation and 
ourselves, and that } poor young prince to whom 
we were sent; making him sign and swear a 
covenant which we knew from clear and demon- | 
strable reasons, he hated in his heart. Yet find- | 
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ing that upon these terms only he could be ad- 
mitted to rule over us, S other means having 
then failed him) he sinfully complied with what 
we most sinfully pressed upon him,—where, 1 
must confess, to my apprehension, our sin was 
more than his—for what he was doing was but 
through plain force and constraint. In this he 
was not so constant to his principles as his father, 
in yielding to this act of gross dissembling ; but 
his strait, and our guiltiness was the greater, es- 
pecially ‘some of us,—I mean especially myself, 
who had so clear convictions of this to be wrong 
that I spoke of it to the King himself, desiring 
him not to subscribe the covenant, if in his con- 
science he was not satisfied,—and yet went on to 
close the treaty with him, who I knew so well 
had for his own ends done it against his heart. 
But I may say,--so did [ desire him to do it 
against mine—so weak and inconsistent was I; 
being overcome with the example and advice of 
others, gracious and holy men, that were there, 
whom in this I toosimplyand implicitly followed, 
choosing rather tosuspect myself in my judgment 
to be wrong than theirs. But the Lord taught 
me in this, rand in things of that nature, not 80 
implicitly to depend on men. What the sad 
effects and bitter fruits of that business hath been 
I shall spare to mention, that not being the busi- 

ness I intend here. Only | think the Lord hath 
very justly reproved us and the whole nation,— 
especially the leading men of church and state, 
—for so much prevarication ; in pretending to be 
for his glory in carrying on his work; while it 
may be as evident as the light what the design 
of that second message was, in sending for and 
closing with him whom we knew to be no lees 
opposite to the carrying on of any work for God’s 
glory than ever his “father was.’ 

At the battle of Dunbar, which occurred 
shortly after the coming over of King Charles to 
Scotland, Alexander Jaffray was severely wounded 
and taken prisoner by the English under Crom- 
well. During his imprisonment he had frequent 
opportunities ‘of conference with Cromwell, and 
particularly with John Owen, who acted as chap- 
lain to the army of the Parliament, and was a 
faithful advocate for liberty of conscience and 
toleration of religious dissent, even of “ waiting 
with all patience on them that oppose themselves 
in heresy or error, if at any time God will give 
them repentance to the acknowledgement of the 
truth. Imprisonment, banishing, slaying, is 
scarcely a patient waiting. God doth not so wait 
on unbelievers.” There is also just ground for 
believing that he at this time met with William 
Dell, an author of remarkably spiritual cast, with 
views very congenial to those of the Society of 
Friends. 

In the course of these conferences his candid 
mind became clearly convinced of the erroneous 
and dangerous tendency of a forced uniformity in 
doctrine, worship, and church discipline, as con- 
templated by the Scottish league and covenant, 
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and “ particularly of the sinful mistake of the 
good men of that nation about the knowledge 
and mind of God as to the exercise of the magis- 
trate’s power in matters of religion, what the due 
bounds and limits of it are.” 


(To be continued.) 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INEXPEDIENT. 
(Continued from page 696.) 


Looking at the array of facts which may be 
presented against the infliction of capital punish- 
ment, we might fairly consider ourselves entitled 
to a verdict, and securely terminate the discus- 
sion of the subject, leaving all further inquiry 
respecting the causes of failure to be prosecuted 
or not, at the pleasure of those interested in the 
matter. But we are persuaded that, the more 
minutely and searchingly the facts and their 
causes are investigated, the more completely will 
our grounds of objection be fortified and con- 
firmed. For the completeness of our argument, 
therefore, we shall now consider the circum- 
stances which explain the adverse operation of 
capital laws. 

As to the causes of this failure, then, they 
may be ranged under two general heads stated 
above. 7 

First,— The probability of escape, and conse- 
quent uncertain execution of so extreme a pen- 
alty. Under this head several concurrent causes 
may be mentioned :—Ist. The hope of escaping 
detection; from the reluctance of witnesses. 
2d. The chance of commutation or pardon, if 
detected ; from the state of pnblic sentiment— 
the perjury of jurors—their reluctance to con- 
vict when death is the consequence. 

The first point we have to examine is the un- 
certain operation of capital laws. 

Such is the constitution of man, that a lesser 
evil or penalty, if certain of infliction, will prove 
far more effectual, in deterring from crime, than 
the most awful retribution, when there is an un- 
certainty of its execution. And this will be 
the case just in preportion as the certainty of the 
former is greater than that of the latter. 

If this be a fact, as we think experience proves 
it to be, it ought to have an influential conside- 
ration in determining the sanctions of law. It 
becomes, therefore, a point of supreme impor- 
tance in criminal legislation, that the chances of 
concealment, and the hope of pardon, be reduced 
to the lowest possible degree of probability. 
Either of these causes, in proportion as the cir- 
cumstances which originate them exist, will di- 
minish the efficacy of any law. Frequent es- 
capes from prosecution, and frequent pardons af- 
ter detection, are alike detrimental to the power 
and operation of legal sanctions. Both these 
evils are found to result from the enactment of 
penalties of an extreme character. 

If the public sentiment regards the punish- 
ment annexed to any crime as excessive, or on 
any other account improper, there will exist a 
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disinclination to prosecute, and a proportionat 
aversion on the part of jurors to convict, wher 
formal prosecution may have been instituted. |! 
the preventive power of the law is to be main. 
tained, its spirit and sanctions must be cordially 
supported by the general conviction and feeling 
of the people. There must be no aversion t 
prosecute, no probability of pardon. The new. 
est erage approach to this point is at once de 
sirable, politic, and benevolent. The contran 
is unwise, mischievous, and cruel. The extrema 
of lenity and undue severity must be avoided. 

The fear of detection we believe to be the 
greatest restraint upon criminal designs. It is, 
least, far the most immediately operative deter. 
rent upon the mind of a man already meditating 
the commission of crime. The commission of 
murder does not always prove insensibility t 
consequences ; the hope of escape, we are pet- 
suaded, far oftener tempts to its perpetration 
Some criminals have an almost unconquerable 
dread of death, but calculate upon escaping de- 
tection. The awful character of the penalty is, 
consequently, of no efficacy in such instances 
The hope of escape may be so strong as to leave 
the guilty determination unaffected even at the 
risk of death. This appears to have been the 
case with Maria Manning, so recently executed 
in London for the murder of O’Connor; ani 
also with Rush, the murderer of Mr. Jermy, of 
Stansfield Hall. 

The fact of a disinclination to prosecute, even 
for murder, where the penalty is known to be 
death, cannot be denied; multitudes of case: 
prove it beyond all question. Neither can it for 
a moment be doubted, that from the same cause, 
juries refuse to convict, even where the clearest 
evidence exists. 

Out of forty-nine persons condemned to death 
in 1845, only twelve were executed. Mr. Hume 
stated in the House of Commons that, between 
1845 and 1849, no less than forty-eight persons 
charged with murder escaped by verdicts of a¢- 
quittal. Whenever the execution of a law oc- 
casions, in the minds of those who witness it, an 
impression that something has been violated 
which ought to be held sacred, that respect and 
unreserved acquiescence which are essential to 
the due and effectual operation of the law must 
necessarily be impaired. And, considering the 
state of public opinion in this country at the 
present time as generally adverse to the punish- 
ment of death, we add to the higher grounds of 
objection which have already been urged, that 
of its inexpediency on this account. 

No man, we presume, will deny, that a deep- 
rooted aversion to, and disapprobation of, capital 
punishment extensively prevails. And it is im- 
portant to observe that this sentiment cannot be 
alleged to obtain prevalence only amongst such 
as are most likely to become the victims of the 
law, and, therefore, feel a natural desire that 1t 
should be repealed. The contrary is the fact; 
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for this hostility exists far more generally; At a meeting of the Common Council of Lon- 


§ throughout those classes of society which, from 


their moral and religious character, are least in- 
clined to anything which would impair the con- 
servative power of law. It is, in fact, amongst 
those who are called to be the judges of crimi- 
nals that the feeling prevails. “ It is in vain,” 
says Canning, “ to suppose that jurors will en- 
force your laws, which are repugnant to the best 
feelings of our nature.” 

Baron Martin, in charging the grand jury at 
Exeter, on a recent occasion, said, * A practice 
has sprung up of acquitting women on charges 
of murder, and finding them guilty of con- 
cealing the birth, for which a short term of 


) imprisonment was generally inflicted; but he 


much feared that the practice had led to the 
deaths of many children. He was sorry to say 
that these cases were increasing, and, although 


it would be extremely painful to the judges, the 


consequence would be that some women would 


| be executed.” 


Sir William Blackstone remarks, “ The in- 


} jured, through compassion, will often forbear to 
) prosecute ; juries, through compassion, will some- 


times forget their oaths, and either acquit the 
guilty or mitigate the nature of the offence ; and 
judges, through compassion, will respite one- 
half the convicts, and recommend them to the 
royal mercy.” This testimony is unequivocal, 


| and of the highest value from such an authority. 


“ Wesee,’” says Mr. Russell of the Edinburgh 


} Council, “what has been the tendency of capi- 


tal punishments ; it has been to produce a sys- 
tem of wholesale perjury, and at the same time 
to encourage crime by rendering punishment un- 
certain, and screening the guilty from the pen- 
alty of their offences. Every one must be aware 
how much more difficult it is to produce a con- 
viction for murder than for any crime to which 
asecondary punishment is awarded, and hence, 
with how much less certainty punishment fol- 
lows upon guilt. 
Lords, by Lord Suffield, in 1834, from Parlia- 
mentary Returns, that the proportions which 
convictions bore to committals, for crimes which 
had ceased to be capital, was seventy-two per 
cent. ; while for crimes remaining capital, it was 
only fifty-seven per cent. Asa general rule, 
judge, jury, prosecutor, and witnesses, are all 
eager to avail themselves of any loop-hole whereby 
the dreadful alternative of taking away the life 
of a fellow-creature can be evaded.” 

To this may be added, that sovereigns are of- 
ten found to refuse their signatures to warrants 
for executions. 

When the forgery laws were under discussion 
in Parliament, in 1830, Mr. John Smith, a Lon- 
don banker, said, that “ neither the House nor 
the country at large were aware of the numerous 
offences of this kind that were compromised and 
hushed up.” The testimony of Alderman Har- 
mer, to the same effect, has often been quoted. 


It was shown in the House of 


don he said, “‘ He could declare, that the cases 
prosecuted, or in which any proceedings what- 
ever were taken, bore no proportion to the 
cases in which no prosecution took place. He 
could produce a thousand cases in which the pro- 
secutors—the witnesses—the jury—and not un- 
frequently the judge—conspired to defeat the 
law, and save a culprit from the punishment 
which it was an outrage to the feelings to exe- 
cute.” 

Such facts and testimonies, to prove the inef- 
ficacy of capital punishment, from the uncer- 
tainty of tts execution, might be multiplied to 
an almost indefinite extent, were it necessary. 

If we censure a man with a severity beyond 
the desert of his delinquency, we weaken the 
force of that censure, and thus, in so far, defeat 
our object, which in itself may be a proper one. 
Suppose the delinquency to be one of injustice ; 
if we censure for an offence greater than that 
which has been committed, we, in turn, do the 
man injustice in administering too heavy a pen- 
alty, and the sympathies of a third party would, 
in some degree, be turned in favor of the vic- 
tim of our undue reprobation ; his respect for 
our chastisement, if it had been no more than due, 
is sunk in the disapprobation with which he 
views our excessive severity. 

If we suppose the case to be one of legal pro- 
cedure and judicial punishment, the law which 
assigned such disproportionate penalty would no 
longer be supported by the sense of justice in 
the subject of it—in other words, its moral power 
would be impaired, and the sentiment of the 
community would recoil at its enforcement. An 
effect closely akin is produced when the public 
sentiment is violated by the infliction of a pen- 
alty suspected to go beyond the legitimate au- 
thority and scope of man’s jurisdiction. It may 
be felt that the punishment is not more than is 
justly due to the crime—it may even be ac- 
knowledged to come far short of justice —yet, if 
there be in the public mind a doubt as to the 
warrant of human government to undertake the 
administration of full justice in the case, by cer- 
tain extreme penalties, the law will, in conse- 
quence of this misgiving, be regarded with a 
feeling of displacency; for, although justice is 
not supposed to be exceeded, yet the prevalence 
of the impression that man is not permitted to 
inflict the punishment of death, and that the 
case is one of those which should fall into the 
hands of God for full retribution, will weaken 
the authority of the law under which it occurs. 

If, then, it be admitted, that one important 
desideratum of criminal jurisprudence is, to se- 
cure all the benefits of civil society, under laws 
supported by the full and cordial concurrence of 
the public sentiment, and that just in proportion 
to the general disapprobation of a penalty is it 
desirable and expedient to effect its objects by 
the substitution of some other form or kind of 
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punishment more in harmony with the views and 
feelings of the community,—we think ourselves 
warranted in affirming, that the state of opinion 
in this country renders the punishment of death 
inexpedient for any crime, since, even for wilful 
murder, its execution is so uncertain as entirely 
to fail of its object. 
(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1854. 


Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 44 N. Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, have for sale the second volume of 
Bowden’s History of Friends in America, also 
complete copies in two volumes, price $1.50 per 
volume. 


Marriep,—On Sixth day, the 26th of Fifth mo., 
at Friends’ Meeting, Alum Creek, in Morrow 
County, Ohio, Josnva Barrey, of Springboro, to 
Saran E. Woop, daughter of Daniel and Elizabeth 
Wood. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Wabash, Ia., 
on the 15th ult., Levr L. Mires to Jemima J. 


Hutcuins, daughter of Tommy Hutchins, dec’d, 
both of Wabash. 


Drep, At his residence at Wabash, Ia., Fifth mo- | 


2d, Tommy Hurcuins, an esteemed member of 
Wabash Monthly Meeting, in the 40th year of his 
age. 


, At his residence in Vermillion Co., Illi- 
nois, on the 10th of Fifth month, THomas Poscate, 
in the 57th year of his age; a member of Vermil- 
lion Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 7th of 4th month, at the residence 
of her husband, Amy H. Mecrait, a member of 
Smithfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in the 34th 
year of her age. 


, On the 7th inst., at New Market, Jeffer- 
son County, Tennessee, Saran Bates, wife of 
Abraham Bales, in the 37th year of her age; a 
valuable member and elderof Lost Creek Monthly 
Meeting. She was enabled to testify, “I am 
ready and waiting for my Lord to call me.” 


, On the 23d of Sixth month last, at the resi- 
dence of his son, Thomas Hole, at Clarkson, 
Cuar.es Ho e. an elder and member of Carmel 
Monthly Meeting, Columbiana County, Ohio, in 
the 71st year of his age, after a short but severe 
illness, leaving to his numerous friends and rela- 
tives a consoling hope that his end was peace. 


, At the residence of his brother, Thomas 
Atkinson, Parke County, Indiana, on the morning 
of the 10th inst., of pulmonary consumption, after 
an illness of about three months, Samve. AT- 
KINSON, in the 43d year of his age, a member of 
Bloomfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He bore his affliction with patience, and resig- 
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nation to the divine will, and expressed toward 
the close, that there was nothing in his way ; but 
all was peace. 


, At his residence, in Clinton County, Ohio, 
on the 9th of Fifth mo. last, Wirson Carren, in 
the 42d year of his age, an approved minister in 
the Society of Friends, and member of Dover 
Monthly Meeting. He was taken sick while in 
the course of a religious visit he was attending 
Fairfield Quarterly Meeting. 

He gave much weighty advice to divers per- 
sons who visited him, suitable to their conditions, 
speaking fully and clearly, near his close, in rela- 
tion to slavery as it exists in these United States, 
saying if Friends were consistent in their tes- 
trmony, he believed they would have to abstain 
from the products of slave labor. He appealed 
to his younger brother, when in death’s cold sweat, 
dost thou understand my position? He replied 
that he thought he did ; well then if thou art faith- 
ful thou wilt have to do thy part in this work of 
mercy and truth. 

He spake of his father, Geo. Carter, who was 
absent on a religious visit, that it would have been 
pleasant to have seen him once more, but felt re- 
signed to the divine will, His end was peace. 
The community are sensible of a great loss. He 
left a widow and two children. 


, On the 14th ult. of pulmonary disease, 
at the house of Wm. P. Pickrell, Pleasant Plain, 
Jefferson County, lowa, Mary S. Watkins, in the 
44th year of her age,a member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, Logan Co., Ohio. 

This beloved friend and dedicated Minister of 
the Gospel, doubtless has been truly endeared to 
many friends in various parts of the United States 
amongst whom she has extensively travelled, in 
the blessed cause of Truth, during the past two 
years. Among the afflicted, the oppressed, and 
degraded portion of the human family, appeared 
peculiarly the wide field in which she was required 
to labor: visiting many families of this description, 
in her own State Prison several times: and some 
ten or twelve of these in the other States ; besides 
many poor houses and some houses of refuge; 
also appointing meetings for the slaves and free 
people of color, during her travelsin the various 
countries through which she passed; thus as 
ability has been granted, we trust she has been 
spiritually enabled humbly to administer ‘ corn, 
wine, or oil,” to the relief of many a suffering 
heart. 

Soon after her return from North Carolina (in 
which State the recent winter had been spent,) 
she bade farewell to herhome, family, and friends, 
for the last time, with a religious concern on her 
mind io visit some of the Indian tribes west of 
the Mississippi; taking on her way the meetir.gs 
of Friends in the State of Iowa; only a few of 
which she had attended, when the feeble 
tenement gave way under the pressure of disease, 
from which she had long suffered; and after 
eleven days confinement to the house, during 
which time she was enabled to manifest great 
Christian patience and resignation, she calmly 
and peacetully passed away. 

The field of labor, ripe and ripening for the 
harvest, in which she has been so devotedly en- 
gaged; the Religious Society particularly within 
the limits of her own Quarterly Meeting; the 
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vicinity, with the tender and afflicted poor 
around ; all, all have sustained a loss by her re- 
moval, that will be long and deeply felt: but 
that we are assured must be her “ everlasting 
gain.’ ‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” 


THE FIGURE NINE. 


A correspondent, over the signature of “ Led- 
ger,” sends a Cincinnati editor the following : 


} 
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digit, has been adopted. And, from the nature 
of that notation, the local value expressed by a 
digit when in combination with others, is the 
absolute value of that digit added to the same 
value multiplied by 9, by 99, by 999, &c., ac- 
cording to its place in the numerical scale. For 
example, in the number 5764, the left hand 
figure denotes 5000, or 5 added to 5 times 999 ; 
the second denotes 7 added to 7 times 99; the 
the third indicates 6 added to six times 9; the 


“T have just read in your paper what has | fourth denoting nothing but its absolute value. 


often before been published, respecting the cu- 
rious properties of the figure 9. One of these 
properties is of importance to all book-keepers 
and accountants to know, and which I have never 


Hence it is manifest that the sum of these digits 
(22) indicates the excess of the number 5764 
above some exact multiple of 9. But 22 itself 


seen published. I accidentally found it out, and | exceeds an exact multiple of nine by 4, the 


the discovery to me, (though it may have been 
well known to others before,) has often been of 
essential service in settling complicated accounts. 
It is thus : 


“The difference between any transposed num- 
ber is always a multiple of 9; for instance, sup- 
pose an accountant or book-keeper cannot prove 
or balance his accounts—there is a difference be- 
tween his debts and credits, which he cannot 
account for, after careful and repeated addings. 
Let him then see if this difference can be di- 
vided by 9, without any remainder. If it can, 
he may be assured that his error most probably 
lies in his having somewhere transposed figures, 
that is to say he has put down 92 for 29, 83 for 
38, &c., with any other transposition. The differ- 
enee of any such transposition is always a mul- 
tiple of 9. The knowledge of this will at once 
direct attention to the true source of error, and 
save the labor of adding up often long columns 
of figures. The difference between 92 and 29 is 
63, or 7 times 9; 83 and 38 is 45, or 5 times 9 ; 
and so on between any transposed numbers.” 

There is nothing new in these relations of the 
number 9, if we except their application to the 
detection of an error in accounts which actually 
differ, though they ought to agree. And this 
application seems to be a new and ingenious one. 
The writer, however, of this article does not ap- 
pear to have seen to the bottom of his subject. 

The relations in question are not owing to any 
peculiarity in the number nine, but arise from 
the nature of our Arabic or Indian notation. If, 
instead of ten arithmetical characters, twelve 
| eleven significant ones and a cipher, had been 
adopted, the number eleven, the highest ex- 
pressed by a single figure, would have been thus 
distinguished. 


In our common system of notation the very 
ingenious expedient of assigning a local as well 
a8 an absolute value to each significant figure or 


} 


sum of its two digits. Hence, if we wish to 
know the remainder which would be left upon 
dividing any given number by 9, we need not 
perform the division, but may reach the correct 
conclusion by merely adding the digits, and again 
adding the digits expressing the result, in case 
they are two or more; the final result is the re- 
mainder required. From this we necessarily in- 
fer that the difference between two numbers ex- 
pressed by the same figures differently arranged 
will always be 9, or a multiple of 9. Thus, the 
nine digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, admitting 
of 362,880 permutations, are capable of expres- 
sing that many different numbers ; and, as these 
added sidewise make 54, the sum of the latter 
being 9, it follows that each of the numbers 
formed by these digits, and consequently the 
difference of any two of them, must be divisible 
9. 

“5 the figures by which any number is ex- 
pressed when added sideways make the same 
sum in whatever order they may be arranged, it 
obviously follows that the excess above a com- 
plete multiple of 9 is not changed by varying 
the arrangement of the figures ; hence the dif- 
ference of two numbers indicated by the same 
digits is always 9 or a multiple of nine. 

But in the application of this principle to two 
transposed figures we may find other limitations. 
If the figures transposed are units and tens, the 
difference in the values of the figures thus trans- 
posed becomes known by dividing the ascertained 
difference by 9. Thus, suppose the two sums 
which ought to be the same are found to differ 
72; then this difference may have arisen from 
transposing two figures in the units and tens, 
which differ in value one ninth of 72, or 8; 
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hence 0 and 8 or 1 and 9 are the only ones which 
need be examined. 

If the difference of two numbers when di- 
vided by 9 makes a quotient ending with one or 
more ciphers, the figures transposed are tens 
and hundreds, hundreds and thousands, Xc., ac- 
cording to the number of ciphers. Thus 69 and 
96 differ 27, or three nines ; 375 and 735 differ 
360, or 40 times 9 ; 2873 and 8273 differ 5400, 
or 600 times 9, and so of others. 

It is also observable that if two figures, having 
one between them, are transposed, the difference 
of the numbers thus formed will be divisible by 
99 ; if there are two intermediate figures the 
difference will be divisible by999. Attention to 
these principles will enable an accountant to 
search out an error, made in the transposition of 
figures, without spending needless labor in the 
case. 

If two numbers differ by 2700 the transposed 
figure’ must differ 3 from each other, and occupy 
the third and fourth places from the units. If 
two numbers differ 599,400, this difference being 
divided by 9 gives a quotient of 66600, which 
shows that the transposed figures differ six from 
each other, and occupy the third and the sixth 
place from the units. E. L. 


DUBLIN FRIENDS’ TOTAL ABSTINENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The annual general meeting was held during 
the Yearly Meeting, on Third-day evening, the 
2d of 5th month. There was a good attendance 
of country Friends, as well as of those resident 


in town. The report and statement of accounts 
having been read and passed, and the committee 
and officers appointed for the ensuing year, the 
meeting was addressed by several Friends, who 
bore testimony to the increasing and effective at- 
tention directed to the subject, evinced not only 
by the total abstinence movement itself, but by 
associations to put down, by legislative enactment, 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks altogether. Our 
friends, James Backhouse and John Candler, 
spoke in favor of the cause, the former having, 
years ago, taken the pledge at the Cape of Good 
Hope, with some of the liberated Hottentots. 
He said there was no harm in the principle, and 
certainly much good had flowed from its adop- 
tion. John Candler, like his friend J. B., had 
also taken the pledge in another hemisphere, 
amongst the emancipated negroes in the West 
Indies. He described what he observed in his 
recent visit to the United States, of the working 
and extension of the Maine-law, and he encou- 
raged Friends here to persevere in the work. 
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He wished, however, to make one observation ; 
viz: to warn Friends to be cautious in the use 
of Scripture in advocating total abstinence, as 
he had sometimes known it to be inconsiderately 
quoted, without sufficient care as to its applica. 
tion. The meeting was a good one, and well 
calculated to advance the cause. Though the 
visible progress is slow, yet we believe it is sure; 
and each year which brings Friends together, 
will show that more have become convinced of 
the principles of the association.—Br. Friend. 


FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this Association took 
place, as usual, at the London Tavern, a cold 
collation being provided for the visitors, on 
Fourth-day, the 31st of Fifth Month, at twelve 
o'clock. The company was numerous, filling 
four tables running the whole length of the large 
room, and a lively interest was manifested in the 
proceedings throughout. The chair was taken 
by Joseru Sturaeg, who expressed some hesita- 
tion in taking the post, on the ground that he 
differed to some extent with those of his friends 
who sought legislative interference in the ques- 
tion. On one point, however, all would be 
agreed, that whether or not an appeal to Parlia- 
ment were made for restrictive powers, there 
should be no abatement of zealous personal effort 
to promote the temperance cause. 

The report was then read by the Secretary, 
Joun TAYLor, affording valuable evidence of the 
progress which the temperance cause has made 
in our Society. Much interest and satisfaction 
were evidently felt by the meeting in the state- 
ment that a temperance society had been formed 
among the boys at Ackworth School; and that 
out of 180 boys, 138 had signed the pledge. 

The report stated, that whereas the annual 
cost of brewing in the school used to amount to 
from £120 to £130, a few shillings would now 
cover the expenditure upon intoxicating drinks. 
The report concluded with a very feeling appeal 
to the elder and more weighty members of our 
Society, as to the importance of their influence 
in leading younger and less guarded members to 
adopt or reject the temperance principle. 

The Chairman then called upon EpwanrD 
Smita, of Sheffield, alluding, amongst other re- 
marks, with much emotion, to the afflictive dis- 
pensation which had been permitted so recently 
to deprive not only this dear friend, but also 
Samvet Bow y, of a beloved member of their 
respective families. 

Epwarp Smiru then spoke as follows :— 

In allusion to the observations of my friend, 
JosEPH STuRGE, permit me to recall to your 
recollection the circumstances under which this 
Association was formed. 

Whilst we fully admitted the value of the ef 
forts generally making for the promotion of tem- 
perance, there appeared to be some reasons why 
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an advocacy especially addressed to our own 
members and attenders of meetings would be 
useful; and with that view a few Friends under- 
took to visit most of our meetings. Those visits 
have been generally accomplished, and, I trust, 
not without some good results. 

But we never contemplated, that by so doing 
we should arrest the efforts of our own members 
in association with others: neither do I think 
that such result has followed. On the contrary, 
I believe that an addition to the number of use- 


ful workers has sprung up from these visits. | 


Now, turning to the very interesting report that 
has been just read. I rejoice in the belief that 
there is a fair prospect of public-houses and beer- 
houses being closed for the whole of First-day, 
at no distant period. A Parliamentary Com- 
mittee is now sitting on the question. Petitions 
pour in from all sides, and these petitions are of 
no common character, embodying, as they do, 
the earnest feeling of serious and thoughtful 
men, teachers of First-day schools, guardians of 
the poor, and Dissenting congregations. Consult 
any superintendent of police, and he will tell you 
that it would be a very great relief to the con- 
stabulary force, whose duties on this day are 
more arduous than any other, and who have at 
least some claim on our sympathies to enable 
them to enjoy, as far as possible, one day of rest 
in the week. 
And, in reference to the clergy, it may not be 

out of place to state, that the vicar of a neigh- 
boring parish undertook to obtain to our petition 
the signature of nearly every publican in his par- 
ish for the compulsory closing on First-days. This 
is worthy of the attention of some of our earnest 
Friends who entertain doubts on the propriety of 
legislative interference. Here we have the pub- 
licans themselves calling for the law to step in 
and give to them a day of rest, as it is given to 
others. The law must do it, or it will not be | 





done at all; for many publicans are not free 
agents, but merely the representatives of others , 
whilst it must be obvious that one or two houses | 
could not be expected to close whilst their neigh- 
boring competitors kept their houses open. 

I think you may also now calculate on support 
from quarters where you least expected it. The 
largest brewer in my own neighborhood author- 
ized the statement, that he should give the First- 
day closing movement his cordial support. Sup- 
pose, then, we succeed in carrying this step, 
what shall we do next? What is to be our next 
great effort? As this query may obtain very dif- 
ferent replies from those to whom it is addressed, 


permit me to prepare for the consideration, by | 


narrating what occurred a few weeks ago, near 





my own home. 

It was market-day. The wages had been paid, 
and one of our artisans—his work done, and his 
working-dress laid aside—was proceeding cheer- 
ily, with his wife and daughter, to buy their 
provisions for the ensuing week. The empty 
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basket was to return well-laden for the somewhat 
better dinner of the First-day ; and, perhaps, the 
clothing of the family was not to be forgotten— 
when the workman’s eye was arrested by the 
gaudy display of one of the drinking-houses which 
beset our laborers as a pest at every curner of the 
street. ‘TI will just call for one glass,” said the 
man. “No,” most earnestly entreated his wife— 
“ Do let us make our markets first!” “ Only 
one glass,” replied he, and turned into the house. 
With a look of anguish that I will not attempt to 
describe, his wife turned to her daughter and 
gave her the empty basket; “ Here, child, take 
this home. The Lord only knows when I shall 
come home.” I passed the place, said my infor- 
mant, an hour afterwards, and there stood the 
poor woman at the door, the very picture of 
wretchedness. And this is not an overcharged 
picture ; you know that this is a matter of com- 
mon occurrence. 

Thus do we find our industrial population ever 
beset by these insidious temptations. The beer- 
house is lying in wait to entrap them at every 
turn. Magistrates, judges, philanthropists, are 
impressed with the mischiefs thus entailed by 
mistaken legislation. For there is no doubt that 
many of those who promoted the establishment 
of these houses believed that some strength or 
advantage was to be so furnished to the laborer. 
No wonder that the outcry is now for the entire 
suppression of beer-houses. Yet we find earnest 
men who object to this course, whilst you leave 
to the rich the opportunity of brewing at home, 
or importing his foreign wines. Impartiality, 
say they, lies at the foundation of justice ; let us 
have one law alike for the rich and the poor. 

And this brings, me to the consideration of 
what we shall do next. 

Some real friends of the temperance movement 
would prohibit all drinking on the premises, 
where liquor is sold; and there is much reason 
in this. Here bad habits are formed ; evil as- 
sociations exist ; here thieves resort, and a very 
large portion of the crime of the country has its 
origin. Gambling is habitually practised ; nay, 
houses of this class are especially laid out, even 
for youth of both sexes, and frequented by them 
alone. Hence some of our total abstainers think, 
that in going for parliamentary powers to prohibit 
drinking on the premises, they would make a 
real advance towards the ultimate suppression of 
the traffic; that they would unite a large number 
of philanthropists, who are not with us as ab- 


 stainers ; and would prove to demonstration, the 


immense importance to the country of every 
diminution of intemperance. They look to the 
establishment of the Maine-law as so very remote 
as to be almost hopeless, and they believe that 
this would be attainable and productive of great 
benefits. 

On the other hand, we must not close our eyes 
to the difficulties attending this. Being only a 
palliative, and not going to the root of the evil, 
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sion by sending out for ale, to be drunk by those 
so disposed at houses of resort, it is doubted 
whether this prohibition of drinking on the pre- 
mises would be of a sufficiently decisive character 
to unite the active efforts of abstainers generally ; 
and without such strength of union, it is certain 
that no great public measure of this kind could 
be carried. And after the arduous struggle 
which must precede even this modified interfer- 
ence of the law, there would be an indisposition 
on the part of the public and the law-makers 
very soon to re-consider a question but recently 
settled ; and it would be found no easy task again 
to arouse general attention to a more complete 
measure. 

But the public sentiment of this country will 
yet need much enlightening before the Maine- 
law can be carried; for it is only by a decided 
preponderance of enlightened public opinion in 
its favor, that so stringent a law could be enforced, 
if it were even to pass the legislature ; and the 
most sanguine must admit that we have not yet 
obtained nearly enough support for our even at- 
tempting legislative action. Let us then spare 
no effort to support the now present question ; 
let us redouble our personal exertions, and bring 
to bear all the legitimate influence which we 
possess ; for beyond doubt, this is a most worthy 
service for its employment.—British Friend. 






























































































































































AN ACT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE. 











An act to protect certain,domestic and private 
rights, and prevent abuses in the sale of Intoxi- 
cating drinks. 


Section 1. 














Be it enacted, &c. 


That wilfully 























use as a beverage, shall be held and deemed a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof the 
offender shall be fined not less than ten nor more 
than fifty dollars, and undergo an imprisonment 
of not less than ten nor more than sixty days; 
and the wilful furnishing of intoxicating drinks 
as a beverage to any person when drunk or in- 
toxicated, shall be deemed a misdemeanor, 
punishable as aforesaid. 

Sect. 2. That it shall be lawful for any mem- 
ber of the family, or blood-relation of an intem- 
perate person, or any overseer of the poor, or any 
magistrate of the district in which such intem- 
perate person resides, or has legal settlement, or 
the committee of a habitual drunkard, to give a 
distinct notice, verbal or written, to any inn- 
keeper, merchant, grocer, distiller, brewer, or 
other person, manufacturing, selling, or having 
intoxicating liquors, forbidding him or them from 
furnishing such intemperate person or habitual 
drunkard with intoxicating drinks or liquors, and 
if within three months after such notice, any one 
to whom the same is given shall furnish or cause 
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being also, in all probability, very liable to eva-) to be furnished intoxicating liquors to such in- 


temperate person or habitual drunkard, to be used 
as a beverage, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished as provided in the first section of 
this act. 

See. 3. That any person furnishing intoxi- 
cating drinks to any other person in violation of 
any existing law, or of the provisions of this act, 
shall be held civilly responsible for any injury to 
person or property in consequence of such fur- 
nishing, and any one aggrieved may recover full 
damages against such persons so furnishing by 
action on the case, instituted in any court having 
jurisdiction of such form of action in this Com- 
monwealth. 


Sect. 4. That any judge, justice or clergyman 
who shall perform the marriage ceremony be- 
tween parties when either of said parties is intoxi- 
cated, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon a conviction thereof shall pay a fine of 
fifty dollars, and be imprisoned, at the discretion 
of the Court, not exceeding sixty days. 

Sect. 5. That any wilful adulteration and cor- 
ruption of spirituous, vinous or malt liquors, 
manufactured or intended as a beverage, where- 
by the same are rendered essentially unwhole- 
some, noxious and injurious to health, or any sale 
of such liquors for use as a beverage, with know- 
ledge that the same is so adulterated and cor- 
rupted, shall subject the offender for a first of: 
fence to a fine of fifty dollars, and for a second 
and subsequent offence to a fine of one hundred 
dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding sixty 
days. 

Sect. 6. Any person prosecuting for an offence 


apy att . . indi is on conviction 
furnishing intoxicating drinks by sale, gift, or! indictable under this act shall, upon ¢ 
: : ae . of the offender, receive such responsible sum for 
eerie oeny pomenek. baewe Setempernte expenses, services and time expended as may be 
habits, toa minor, or to an insane person, for | Pe =P = mey 


directed by this Court, not exceeding twenty 
dollars, to be taxed and paid as a part of the 
costs in the case, such allowance to be exclusive 


| of compensation to such prosecutor as a witness 


| under existing laws ; Provided, that such allow- 
ance shall not be made in more than one case at 
the same term to one person. 


Sect. 7. That no action shall be maintained or 
recovery had in any case for the value of liquors 
sold in violation of this or any other act, and de- 
fence may be taken in any case against such re- 
covery without special plea or notice. 


Sect. 8. That it shall be lawful for the Courts 
of Quarter Sessions to revoke any license they 
may have granted or that may have been granted 
under the general law regulating licenses in the 
city or county of Philadelphia, for the sale of 
liquors, whenever the party holding a_ license 
shall be proved to have violated any law of this 
Commonwealth relating to the sale of liquors, or 
whenever the premises of such party shall be- 
come the resort of idle and disorderly persons, 80 
as to disturb the general peace of the neighbor- 
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hood, upon notice given to the person so li- 
censed. 
Approved the eighth day of May, 1854. 
Wo. Biorer. 


a 
Tiif BALANCE OF POWER. 


The question we asked two months ago, “ Why 
are we to fight with Russia ?” remains unanswer- 
ed; or rather, it is impossivie to discover, amid 
the Babel of various aud contradictory replies 
given, which is the true one. The last solution, 
we believe, is that of Lord Shaftesbury, that we 
are to fight Russia in the interests of the Bible 


Society and of Protestant missions, which are | 


treated with more favor by the Sultan than by 
the Czar; on which account, his Lordship as- 
sures the religious communities of this country 
that they have his leave to join in the war-cry. 
But so far as we can learn, the favorite pretext 
with the politicians is, “ the balance of power ;” 
or tospeak more officially, ‘‘ the maintenance of the 
European equilibrium.” It cannot be denied 


that this is a phrase well-adapted for the purpose. | 


It is exquisitely vague, and magniloquently 
sonorous. Itis, moreover, one of the most sacred 


of diplomatic formulea—received by tradition | 


from the Whig fathers. Above all, it is the 
very conjuring-phrase of political pedants, who, 
stroking their chins, with that ineffable air of 
self-complacent and supercilious gravity which 
pompous dulness loves to assume, cut short all 
remonstrance that may be urged against war on 
the ground of Christianity, civilization and com- 
merce, by assuring the world, that the remon- 
strants are ‘ narrow-minded persons,’ who do 
nut understand that great principle of inter- 
national policy, the preservation of the European 
equilibrium, the overthrow of which would make 
‘¢ The whole creation to its centre nod, 
And nature tremble to the throne of God.” 
It is impossible to conceive the horror and 
indignation of Dr. Dryasdust, if any one has the 


rashness to question the divinity of this principle. | 
His feelings can be only compared to those of 


the officials in the temple of heathendom, when, 
as we read in some of our missionary books, a 
daring native, after being partially instructed in 
Christianity, went up to the great idol, and pro- 
fanely seizing him by the nose, shook him till he 
trembled on his pedestal, and declared that he 
was nothing but wood and :ags, whose power he 
scorned and defied. 


It is true, indeed, that no one can say very | 


clearly what ‘the balance of power”’ is; for it 
may be safely affirmed that it has never continued 
the same for any twenty consecutive years, within 
the last two centuries of European history. Even 
its greatest professor, on whose lips it is more 
frequently found than any other man living, and 
who has made it the basis of his entire system 
of statesmanship, when pressed to define what it 
means, admitted that it was utterly inexplicable, 


even to men of acute understanding and enlarged 
knowledge, and could only be discerned by “in- 
tuitive perception; atruth, which his own 
ludicrous attempts at explication seemed very 
abundantly to confirm. This naive admission of 
Lord Palmerston, reminds us of a worthy man 
whom we once knew, who had some prodigious 
theories in metaphysical theology, which he 
would deal forth in rotund and imposing rhetoric 
| when his monologue was uninterupted. But if 
any one ver*red to ask for a somewhat more 
| explicit aefinition, or hazarded an inquiry 28 to 
| the practical application of his doctrine, he was 
wont to silence all impertinent curiosity by say- 
|ing, “The fact is, these views are more to be 
thought of, than expressed,” and so relapse into 
| dignified silence. Even so, when all Europe is 
about to be precipitated into a war of indefinite 
| extent and duration, in honor of the balance of 
power, we are gravely told that this is a principle 
which can be comprehended only by “ intuitive 
| perception.” It cannot be denied, however, that 
Lord Palmerston is a man eminently wise in his 
generation. He knows, well enough, that were 
| he to accept the challenge to analyse a scarecrow 
|in order to prove its living reality, the result 
would not be satisfactory even in regard to the 
most gullible of birds. He therefore adroitly 
declines the proposal, and prefers the somewhat 
desperate alternative of maintaining the mysteri- 
ous and inviolable sacredness of the great Bug-a- 
bear. Others, however, are not quite so discreet. 





| Reviewers are a proverbially audacious race, ever 
ready to “‘rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


And so we find in the Westminster and North 
British Review, two attempts to explain the in- 
explicable, and to make clear, on principles of 
profane reason and merely human logie, the high 
esoteric doctrine, which the great hierophant 
| himself has declared can only be apprehended by 
| the “intuitive consciousness.” With becoming 
reverence, then, let us accompany those who 
have ventured to draw back the curtain which 
conceals this solemn mystery. But, unhappily, 
we find that the Westminster denies the divinity 
| of the thing altogether, and cannot by any means 
be brought to render it fitting homage. “The 
system, as hitherto understood,” says the writer, 
‘‘is, in reality, a piece of political machinery, eon- 
structed on the assumption of the universal sel- 
fishness of men, and entirely overlooking the 
| rights of peoples. It dictates: ‘We choose to 
| have Turkey strong, we will, therefore, put down 
the Pasha of Egypt; or, We choose to have 
Austria strong, we, therefore, will not listen to 
| the just complaints of Hungary.’ . - Based, 
| as it is, on no profound principle, it can only be 
| regarded as of a transitory nature, and will pro- 
bably pass away with the national and political 
circumstances out of which it originated; while 
the objects which it was intended to secure, will, 
doubtless, be attained by some other and more 
satisfactory means.” Finding the idol thus de- 
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filed by one of its own priests, we turn to the 
other, and there, indeed, we find a true believer. 
The British Quarterly has a profound and un- 
questioning faith in the “Balance of Power,” 
and here, if anywhere, we are likely to have our 
curiosity gratified, so far, at least, as is consistent 
with the reverence that is due to so ancient and 
venerable a mystery. 

Passing by much learned disquisition as to the 
recognition of this principle by the Grecian 
states, and the happy effect it produced, in involy- 
ing those little republics in ceaseless wars, carried 
on with the most savage brutality, we come, after 
many pages, to what we so eagerly desiderate— 
something like a formal and definite statement 
of the principle. Here it is:— 

“Tf a European State should attempt by un- 
lawful enterprises to attain a degree of power 
which enables it to defy the danger of a union 
of several of its neighbors, or even an alliance of 
the whole, such a State should be treated asa 
common enemy. If, on the other hand, it had 
acquired that degree of force by an accidental 
concurrence of circumstances, and without any 
acts of violence, whenever it should furnish a 
just occasion no means which political wisdom 
could devise for the purpose of diminishing its 
power should be neglected or untried; for it is u 
principle of the European federal system, pro- 
perly understood, that no one of its members 
should ever become so powerful as to be able to 
coerce all the rest put together. It is desirable 


for the interests of humanity and civilization that 


any State which infringes the balance should be 
coerced either by the collective strength of the 
European family, or by any union of twoor more 
states.”—p. 550. 

Well might the writer inthe Westminster say, 
that “‘the system is constructed on the assump- 
tion of the universal selfishness of men.” He 
might have added, that the system itself avows, 
with perfect shamelessness, the most naked sel- 
fishness, as its own exclusive basis. Any 
European state which engages in unlawful enter- 
prises is to be resisted, not because the enterprises 
are unlawful, but only when they become danger- 
ous to other states—the great motive being, not 
the establishment and maintenance of righteous- 
ness on the earth, in the intercourse of nations, 
but merely the protection of number one. The 
operation of the system we find to be in perfect 
harmony with this beautiful principle. The 
marching of a French army into Rome to sup- 

ress the nascent liberties of the people, and re- 
instate a degrading priestly despotism, may have 
been, no doubt, an unlawful enterprise enough ; 
but as it was not dangerous to the neighbors, and 
may in fact have been necessary to prevent too 
great a preponderance of Austrian power in Italy, 
why, we must not only permit, but approve it. 
But the marching of a Russian army into the 
Principalities, as it may involve, a hundred years 
hence, some danger to our maritime supremacy 


justitia, ruat colum.” 
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in the Mediterranean, or to the overland passage 
to India, must be resisted at once as a most yil- 
lanous violation of political morality. Now the 
Peace party in this country have been, and are, 
constantly and vehemently accused of appealing 
to selfish motives, when they dwell on the fearful 
suffering which a state of war occasions, the 
waste of life, the destruction of property, the ruin 
of commerce, the accumulation of debt, the grind. 
ing weight of taxation and consequent misery, 
which would fall especially on the working 
classes. ‘‘ We are shocked,” exclaim the cosmo. 
politan philosophers, “at your putting such sordid 
views in the balance for a moment, against the 
triumphs to be won by the genius of universal 
emancipation. Do you think the English people 
will set their own possible ruin against the 
chance of establishing ‘the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire.’ No, no; fiat 
From no quarter have 
these lofty diatribes been poured upon our heads 
more grandiosely than from the pages of the 
British Quarterly. 

We own we have never put much faith in these 
high-flying professions about the duty of England 
to constitute itself the guardian of justice, inde- 
pendence and freedom for all the nations of the 
world; for a very little probing of the matter 
discovers that this is only the ostensible reason 
put forward, because it enables us to indulge in 
a cheap display of mouthing magnanimity. For 
ask any of them why, if it be the duty of England 
to become the champion of the oppressed, she 
should interpose to protect Turkey from Russia, 
and not interpose to protect Home from France, 
or Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, or Mexico 
from the United States, and they will answer 
forthwith—“ But look at the danger to our com- 
merce in the Black Sea and the Levant, and to 
our influence in Europe, and to our possessions 
in India, if Russia comes to Constantinople.” — 
“ Very well, gentlemen,” we reply; “but seeing 
that these are all considerations as purely selfish 
as they can well be, what becomes of the haughty 
scorn which you are wont to express for our 
warnings in regard to the disastrous consequences 
of war to the interest of our country, as a base 
appeal to the national selfishness?”” And so in 
reference to the balance of power, the ostentatious 
friends of disinterested political virtue are found 
the most unscrupulous advocates of a system 
which is the very incarnation of political selfish- 
ness. For we entreat our readers to mark the 
second part of the definition above cited :—“ If 
any state has acquired that degree of force by 
an accidental concurrence of circumstances, and 
without any act of violence, whenever it should 
furnish a just occasion, no means which political 
wisdom could devise for diminishing its power 
should be neglected or untried.”’ We venture to 
say that the pages of Machiavel, whom indeed 
the writer approvingly quotes as an authority, 
does not contain a doctrine more daringly im- 
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moral than the above. For what does it mean conferred by the third section of the act of Con- 
except this,—that whenever any nation makes | gress aforementioned, shall forfeit a sum not ex- 
extraordinary progress beyond its neighbors in| ceeding five hundred dollars for every such 
wealth, commerce, influence or civilization, and | offence, to the use of the State, or shall be sub- 
all those elements which constitute true power, | ject to imprisonment not exceeding six months 
though this should have been done “ without any |in the County Jail. 

act of violence, but by an accidental concurrence | An acr in amendment of an act entitled “‘ An 
of circumstances,” such as advantages of geo-| act further to protect personal liberty,” passed 
graphical or maritime position, the superior pro-| at the January session, A. D. 1848. 
ductiveness of its soil, the more enlightened | Jt is enacted by the General Assembly as follows: 
character of its government, and the higher! gc. 1. All the provisions of the act to which 
energy and enterprise of its people, it is right | this is an amendment, and which applies, by the 
that all other countries should be on the watch | first section thereof, to the third section of anact 
to seize any “just occasion,”—its enemies of | of Congress passed February 12, 1793, entitled 
course being the judges as to what is a just oc-| « An act respecting fugitives from justice and 
casion—to diminish its power by “every means | persons escaping from the service of their mas- 
which political wisdom can devise.”’ So tbat if| ters,” shall be extended and apply to the act of 
political wisdom were to conclude that the ruin | Congress of September 18, 1850, entitled “ An 


of its commerce, or the overthrow of its constitu- act to amend and supplementary ” to the said act 
tion, or fomenting a revolution among its people, | of 1793. 


would tend to diminish the power of a country True copy—attest : 

that has grown stronger than “several of its Wo. R. Warson, Secretary. 

neighbors,’—why it is at liberty to use such smnnaien 

means, and, in fact, every means it can devise. THE CASHMERE 
[To be continued } 





GOAT. 


The editor of the Farmer and Planter says : 
| This goat, which has recently been introduced 

HODE ISLAND. . ae : ' 
: aS sn into the United States from Turkey, by Dr. 
The following act was passed by the Legislature | Davis, of South Carolina, is of larger size than 
of Rhode Island at its recent June session : cur common goat, is as easily kept, and by this 


Voted and Resolved, That the Secretary of | experiment is proven to be admirably adapted to 


| State be directed to insert in the schedule of the | our climate. Its great excellence is, that in- 


} present session, and also to publish in all the | stead of a coat of hair, it has a fleece of fine silky 


) papers in which are published the public laws, appearance, from four to six inches long in one 
| the act passed by the General Assembly in 1848, | year’s growth. 


y It is from the fleece of this goat 
entitled an “Act further to protect personal | the celebrated Cashmere shawls from China are 
liberty,” together with the act in amendment! made. Besides its beautiful and silky appear- 


' thereof passed in the present session of the Gene- ance, textures made from the fleece of this goat 
| ral Assembly. outwear all known substances. Stocks made of 


AN ACT FURTHER TO PROTECT PeRsonat Liserty. | it have been worn six winters without material in- 


| lis enacted by the General Assembly as follows: jury. They can be shorn annually, and the 


Section 1. No judge of any court of record | 2VFge weight of each fleece is about four pounds, 
of this State, and no justice of the peace, shall sometimes weighing as much as seven pounds, 
hereafter take cognizance or grant a certificate in | being equal in value to the united fleeces of about 
eases that may arise under the third section of | Sixteen Merino sheep annually. Dr. Davis con- 
an act of Congress passed February 12, 1793, siders these so well adapted to the climate, and 
and entitled “An act respecting fugitives from | 8° valuable, that he refuses to sell full blood ewes 


| justice, and persons escaping from the service of at all, but sells the bucks from 8100 to $200 


their masters,” to any person who claims any each. He is very liberal, however, and has given 
other person as a fugitive slave within the juris- several to his friends. 
diction of this State. 

Sec. 2. No sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, 
constable, jailer or other officer of this State, 


m= ee. +. The waters were sleeping on dark Galilee, 
shall hereafter arrest or detain, or aid in the And the moonbeams lay still on a calm summer sea; 


ven : , Not a rippling wave in the waters so clear, 
or other building belonging to this State, or to| Betokened the gentlest zephyr was near ; 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
MatrtuEw, xiv. 22—27. 


| any county, city or town thereof, of any person | While around on the hills which its borders enclose 


for the reason that he is claimed as a fugitive Stood the fishermen’s huts in the depths of repose. 


slave. Away on the lake’s tranquil bosom we mark 
Sec. 3. Any justice of the peace, sheriff, | In the midst of the waters, a simple, rude bark 
deputy sheriff, coroner, constable or jailer, who | 5° resting in moselight, and faried all its sail— 


: aa : A single white speck on the lake of the vale 
shall offend against the provisions of this law, by | Whilst its inmates in blessed unconsciousness sleep, 


in any way directly or indirectly, under the power ! And heed not the dangers that lurk in the deep. 
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But short was the calm, soon the tempest’s fierce wrath 
Tossed that frail little bark betwixt Heaven and earth, 
Now riding in fury the foam-crested wave, 

Now seeming to sink in the depth’s yawning grave, 
And how fearful the sounds that blend in the air! 
The hurricane’s war with man’s cry of despair ! 

Now afar on the waters their strained eyes they turn, 
In the last but faint hope that some help they’! discern, 
When lo! at a distance there bursts on their sight 

A tall moving figure enshrouded in white. 

A spirit! a spirit! affrighted they cry ; 

And shrinking in horror, “ Oh save us! we die!’’ 


But hark! ’tis not voiceless. Lov’daccents they hear, 
* Peace, peace, itis I. Be ye of good cheer.” 

The voice of their Lord rises high o’er the storm, 
The God of the tempest has still’d their alarm, 
While the meek man of Nazareth only they see, 

*Tis the power of a God bids the hurricane flee. 


Ever thus in the tempests and storms of this life, 
In the midnight of sorrow, or passion’s wild strife, 
Should poverty, sickness, temptation, assail, 

And the powers of darkness seem to prevail, 

My weakness is strength, if but whispered I hear, 
** Fear not, it is 1, oh be of good cheer.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The Steamer Asia ar- 
rived at New Yorkon the 12th inst., with Liverpool 
dates to the Ist. 


The aspectiof the war has undergone an entire 
change, and it is difficult to foresee what new com. 
plications may arise. Austria is ready to march 
her army of 200,000 men into the Principalities, 
thus interposing between the combatants, and pre- 
venting further hostilities there. The Czar’s offi- 
cial reply, however, could not be received before 
the 3d inst., and Austria would not act decisively 
till it was received. 


The whole Anglo-French force is now at Varna, 
preparing, it is supposed, for an expedition under 
General St. Arnaud, in person, into the Crimea. 


The whole Russian army of coomueeee is fall- 


ing back in good orderdrom the Principalities, 
with all its stores, on the Sereth and Pruth. The 
garrisons of Ismail, Galatz, &c., are already on 
the march to the Crimea; and all the disposable 
force will immediately follow, as that is expected 
‘to be the next battle field. 


Admiral Napier’s entire Baltic fleet was on the 
27th concentrated twenty-five miles from Cron- 
stadt, in a manner that would indicate a contem- 
plated attack. 


Vienna letters of the 25th ult. say that orders had 
been sent to Trieste, that all the Austrian vessels 
of war ready to put to sea, should leave for the 
East. 


Mexico.—The revolt under Alvarez, against the 
government of Santa Anna, continues in Michoa- 
can, and some successes have been gained. The 
last accounts represent Alvarez as ill, with no 
prospect of recovery. 


Cairornia.—Accounts have been received to 
the 15th ult. The crops of wheat and barley 
throughout the state will be exceedingly heavy, 
and extensive tracts have been brought into culti- 
vation. In Napa Valley over 6000 acres have been 
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sown in grain. Cold weather and smut have in. 
jured the crops in some sections. A Railroad Con. 
vention was held at Red Bluffs on the 3d, to adopt 
measures for the survey of Noble’s Pass. A reso. 
lution was passed to raise the necessary funds, in 
the event ot the general government refusing an 
appropriation. The Chief Engineer has submitted 
a report on the preliminary survey of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Railroad. The cost is estimated at 
$33,000 per mile, to place the road in complete 
running order, 


The accounts from the mines are favorable. 
Serious riots have occurred in San Francisco, 


growing out of disputes relative to the title of 
lands in the city. 


Coneress.—In Senate, on the 10th, the House 
bill authorising a survey of certain Indian tracts 
in Minnesota, was passed. The Homestead bill 
was debated. -On the I!th, a bill was passed 
providing for a telegraph line to San Francisco ; 
also one allowing the Alexandria Railroad Com- 
pany to extend their road through the District, 
and a resolution requesting the Postmaster Gen. 
eral to inform the Senate if a suitable site fora 
Post-office building can be obtained in Philadel- 
phia, and at what cost. On the 12th, several pe- 
titions for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act 
were presented. The session was chiefly occu- 
pied in discussing the Homestead bill. On the 
13th the same debate was continued. A bill was 
reported granting a pension to the widow of J. 
Batchelder, killed while acting as U.S. Deputy 
Marshal, during the Boston fugitive slave riot. 
On the 14th, a bill was passed appropriating 
$600,000 to commence the erection ot buildings 
at Washington, to accommodate the Departments 
of State, War, Interior, Treasury, and Navy. Also 
the House bill making provision for-the Postal 
service in California, Oregon and Washington, and 
bills granting lands to aid in constructing a rail- 
road from New Orleans to Mobile, and certain 
railroads in Missouri. Senator Chase introduced 
a bill prohibiting slavery in the territories. He 
stated that he did not ask action upon it at the 
present session, but wished to place it before the 
people. Various amendments to the Homestead 
bill were adopted. No business of importance 
was transacted on the 15th. 


In the House of Representatives a resolution 
was passed on the 10th, increasing the compen- 
sation of persons employed in the legislative de- 

artment of the government. On the 11th, the 
vill making provision for postal service in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington was passed. It 
authorises the appointment of letter carriers for 
delivering letters from post-offices there, with pro- 
per compensation. On the 12th, some time was 
spent in discussing a bill repealing. so much oi 
the act of 1852 as makes a reduction of 50 pet 
‘cent. on prepaid postage of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. The remainder of the day was occv- 
pied in debating the River and Harbor bill, which 
passed finally on the 13th, when the Post Ofhce 
and Light House appropriation bills were also 
passed. The latter contains an appropriation o! 
$20,000 for life boats to save life on the New Jer- 
sey coast. On the 14th, a bill was reported pro- 
viding places for the meeting of the United States 
Courts in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 
The business of the 15th was unimportant. 
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